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LEADING BANKER TELLS... 


“Why we felt our first 9 Mosler Drive-In 
Windows still weren’t enough...” 





1."This is Number 10... or Number 18, counting our 8 
Mosler Walk-Up Windows. Why so many for 7 offices? 
It helps business, tremendously. Simple as that. We’ve 
found that people go out of their way to enjoy modern 
banking conveniences, and our customers especially like 
the Mosler features: the window’s open, friendly look, the 
fact that it’s low enough for the new model cars.” 





2."And our tellers like the extra large counter space, the me- 
chanical dependability of the deposit unit, the fact that it’s 
wind-resistant and hasaclear-view lid that keeps the money 
alwaysinthecustomer’ssight. The fine speaker system makes 
voices sound natural, too. Our first few Mosler Drive-Ins 
made sucha hit we’ve just kepton adding more and more.” 








Elwood F. Kirkman, President of The Boardwalk National 
Bank, Atlantic City, checks the firm’s 10th Mosler Drive-In 


Window, recently installed at its Downtown Branch. For more reasons why the Mosler Picture Window is 


America’s finest, send coupon for free brochure today . .. 


THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY, DEPT. I-252 
320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 





Please send me your new full-color brochure outlining all the features of 
Mosler Picture Windows for Drive-In Banking. 


MOSLER 
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Letter 
to the 





Editor 


INSURANCE DRAFTS 


To The Editor: 

Enjoyed the article “After Hours” on 
the insurance premium draft plan. 

We have been plagued with a few re- 
quests but fortunately from the companies 
rather than the customers, so we recently 
adopted a policy to take them as a collec- 
tion only and not as a cash item. 

In each instance we write the insurance 
company (with a copy of the letter to our 
customer) along these lines .. . 

“We have stopped taking drafts drawn 
by a third party as cash items and 
have adopted a policy whereby such 
drafts will be honored only when sub- 
mitted direct to us for collection. For 
such service for drafts under $100.00, 
a charge of 50 cents per draft will be 
deducted and the proceeds mailed di- 
rect to you. If our customer desires 
such service and so requests us, we 
will have our attorney draw up the 
proper authorization for these pay- 
ments. 

“Due to the liability and extra work 
on our part, we feel that these are 
collection items and that the insurance 
company, rather than our customer, 
should bear the charge since in most 
instances the insurance company is ob- 
taining the money 30 days or more in 
advance, considering the usual grace 
period. 

“Your authorization is returned here- 
with and if you wish to submit these 
items direct for collection, we will be 
glad to handle them as outlined 
above.” 

So far this has ended the request. One 
customer wrote in saying he would mail in 
his own check. 

We have visions of this draft plan snow- 
balling to auto finance companies, invest- 
ment companies, etc. We feel that since 
the insurance companies started this, may- 
be if we direct the service charge at them 
it may curtail the idea. It also appears that 
some larger banks solicit this sort of busi- 
ness, but it is a hardship on us smaller 
banks. 

Thought we would pass our thoughts and 
actions on this problem for what it is worth. 


JOHN M. CONDREN 





President 
City Savings Bank & Trust Company 
DeRidder, Louisiana 
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Coa tee 

“This is Freddie Larner, First National 

Bank for three years, two raises, car 

all paid for, $1,183 in the bank. 
Okay?” 
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Factory Layoffs 
Increase As 


Hiring Drops 


Instead of holding steady as ex- 
pected, layoffs of factory workers in- 
creased during July, the Labor De- 
partment has reported. At the same 
time, factory hiring declined, but this 
is seasonal, it was said. 

Cuthacks in a number of durable 
goods industries accounted for the 
rise in layoffs from 11 per 1,000 fac- 
troy workers to 14 per 1,000, the de- 


partment said. Midsummer shutdowns _ 


for vacations, taking of inventories 
and repairs dropped the hiring rate 
from 39 per 1,000 workers to 32 per 
1,000. 





Cover Photo 





What better reminder of 
“Banking in the Sky” than a 
model airplane? The slogan is 
used by the State Bank and Trust 
Company of Wellston in St. 
Louis, Missouri, to call attention 
to the unique setup at the bank 
which permits operation of two 
rooftop teller windows and a 
parking space on the bank roof. 

The airplane, a cutaway model 
of a DC7B furnished by Eastern 
Airlines, calls attention to the 
fact that the bank wants to help 
patrons with vacation needs— 
loans, Vacation Clubs for 1958, 
V-CHEKs and airplane tickets. 
Examining the plane, a model 
with an eight-foot wingspread 
and revolving propellers on all 
engines, are (from left) Leon 
Neuman, vice president-auditor, 
and A. L. Uebel, vice president- 
treasurer. 





3 California 
Banks Map 


Consolidation 


A. J. Sutherland, president of Se- 
curity Trust & Savings Bank of San 
Diego, California, has announced 
plans for consolidation with the Se- 
curity-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles and the Citizens National 
Trust & Savings Bank of Riverside. 

The proposed consolidation of the 
three banks under the charter and 
new name, Security-First National 
Bank, will create a banking institu- 
tion which will serve California from 
Fresno inland and San Luis Obispo 
on the coast to the southern border 
and east to Arizona, with 197 offices. 

Security-First National Bank is the 
second largest bank west of Chicago. 
Upon completion of the consolida- 
tion, its capital funds will exceed 
$206 million. The consolidated insti- 
tution will have a loan limit in excess 
of $14 million. The combined insti- 
tution will have total resources of 
nearly $3 billion. 





America Still 


Is Land of 
Open Spaces 


America is still a land of wide 
open spaces, whatever contrary im- 
pression may be given by the big 
growth in population over the past 
decade and our rapidly-spreading ur- 
banization and industrialization. 

Figures compiled by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture on major 
uses of land in the United States show 
that all urbanized areas together take 
up less than 20 million acres, or just 
about one per cent of the nation’s en- 
tire land area of 1.9 billion acres. 
Urban areas are towns and cities of 
1,000 population and over. 


About 25 million more acres are 
involved in such necessities of mod- 
ern civilization as highways and 
roads, railroads and airports. To this 
can be added an estimated 10 million 
acres occupied by rural villages and 
towns with populations of 100 to 
1,000 
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BANKS ARE BANKS’ CUSTOMERS 





Banker-Author Cites Creaks 
In Correspondent System 


Samos. Nicholson 


President, Bank of Belmont Shore, Long Beach, California 


(Editor’s Note: Too often, the sys- 
tem of correspondent banking oper- 
ates with creaking slowness instead 
of the well-lubricated efficiency which 
should be the norm. The banker- 
author of this piece gives us a re- 
freshing look at the system from the 
viewpoint of one who has been in 
banking a relatively short time. In his 
next article, to be carried in our No- 
vember issue, he makes specific sug- 
gestions for improvements in the cor- 
respondent bank setup.) 


Por years prior to going into bank- 
ing I had heard the word “corre- 
spondent” and had given it the gen- 
erally accepted business meaning: 
correspondent lawyer, collection 
agency, business firm, etc. When the 
question of selecting a correspondent 
bank or banks was discussed | at- 
tached it to the same broad connota- 
tion. 

I have discovered that through our 
deposit relationship with other banks 
we acquire what could more aptly be 
called an affiliated relationship, bear- 
ing in mind the fine distinction be- 
tween “affiliate and subsidiary.” To 
put it in simpler form, it is the de- 
posit relationship of a bank with a 
bank. 

During the past several years as I 
have learned more about “corre- 
spondent banks,” “country and city 
banking departments” and “banks 
and bankers divisions.” I have de- 
voted a great deal of thought to this 
“built in” relationship, what it is and 
how it might be improved. 

The conclusions reached are large- 
ly the result of a deep conviction that 
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the mutual benefits to be derived 
from the relationship have been large- 
ly lost because both parties have been 
so close to the forest they have failed 
to see the trees. I can sum up by 
saying we have apparently failed to 
recognize and admit that the rela- 
tionship is, in all fundamental re- 





About the Author . . . 


Following customary proce- 
dure, the editor asked Mr. 
Nicholson to furnish some bio- 
graphical information. Here it is, 
just as received from him: There 
is little to be said of the writer. 
Age 51 after Sunday, false but 
profitable starts as a salesman, 
joined Dun and Bradstreet, from 
1932 through 1944, gained a 
liberal education in what makes 
a business succeed or fail, with 
the latter organization as re- 
porter, analyst and finally for a 
short period, field assistant to 
the executive vice-president. 

In 1945 without capital but 
with twelve years of business 
training, gained at the expense 
of thousands of firms reported 
on, started in business. It was 
successful and in 1953, seeking 
a sound investment for idle busi- 
ness funds, organized the Bank 
of Belmont Shore. 

In 1955, sold interest in the 
manufacturing business to de- 
vote full time to applying the 
theory that a country bank in 
the city had unlimited oppor- 
tunity to help the community 
and profit through service. 





spects, exactly that of any other de- 
positor and the services rendered 
should be measured by the same 
yardstick. 


Much to Gain 


If and when this thought has been 
more thoroughly accepted, I feel 
bankers will be ready to evaluate 
their mutual relationship in its prop- 
er perspective and thus gain much 
from a new approach. 

The rapid trend toward mergers 
and sales points up the need for unit 
banks to take a deep and concerned 
interest in what the trend, if con- 
tinued, portends for them; what 
brought it on; where will it end; and 
how can its effect be minimized. 


In general, we can say that the 
merger or sale to a chain of a unit 
bank is made possible because of an 
immediate profit to the seller and a 
potential profit to the buyer. The 
seller for. many reasons is convinced 
that the buyer can operate more prof- 
itably under the multiple bank system 
than he can as a unit, thus he ex- 
changes his independent status for 
cash, immediate or deferred, or parti- 
cipation in a multiple unit. This is 
the field I have tried to explore. 

In every decade covering the past 
30 years, we have seen a decline in 
the number of independents and an 
expansion in the number of chains 
operating in the grocery, drug, filling 
station, variety store, clothing store 
and other retail fields. 

In the case of the retail lines we 
have seen many independent unit op- 
erators refuse to admit their position 
was hopeless and to turn to ways and 
means of obtaining as many of the 
purchasing and marketing advant- 
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NEWEST DOWNTOWN BANKING facility in St. Joseph, Missouri, is the Tootle 


National Motor Bank, shown here. The motor facility has space for 50 cars, six 
of which may drive-in under the motor bank roof at any one time. The electronic 
sign in left foreground blinks the time and temperature 24 hours a day. 





ages of the chain as possible, at the 
same time providing their customers 
with services not practical of adop- 
tion under chain methods. These in- 
dependent operations are now even 
sounder and more profitable than be- 
fore the advent of “chain stores.” 


‘Paternalistic Attitude’ 


I believe that in many cases the 
true relationship of banks and bank- 
ers has been ignored, and in its place 
there seems to exist a condescending 
or paternalistic attitude completely at 
variance with the actual relationship. 

The small unit banks have con- 
tributed to this attitude by their own 
inferiority, engendered through awe 
of size, complexity of operations and 
a lack of awareness of their actual 
importance in the banking world. In 
many instances the “country bank” 
provides a better service, earns a 
larger profit and serves a bigger per- 
cent of its potential than does its 
larger correspondent. 

This statement is intentionally a 
harsh appraisal of a relationship that 
is not only necessary but which, de- 
spite its present limitations, is of 
mutual benefit. It was made in the 
hope that its harshness would awaken 
bankers to the important undeveloped 
potential inherent in the relationship. 

In an effort to place the corre- 
spondent relationship in proper per- 
spective we can start with the fact 
that it is an unending chain. The 
small and perhaps isolated bank has 
its correspondent bank in a neighbor- 
ing and larger community, the latter 
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in turn has its own correspondent in 
still a larger community and thus it 
goes on and on until the circle is 
complete. 

We might say that it is a common 
relationship not in any way related 
to size but always related to conveni- 
ence and service. Few banks are con- 
fined to one correspondent but practi- 
cally all small ones have one major 
correspondent in the same way many 
depositors have several accounts in 
different banks but consider one as 
their principle bank connection. 

The function of correspondent 
banks could be discussed at length 
but needlessly. At this point, we only 
want to establish that a bank is an 
important customer of its correspond- 
ent and as such is entitled to the con- 
sideration and service offered any 
other depositor. 

Two practical and important rea- 
sons indicate it should be accorded 
even greater consideration. We shall 
try to establish a bank’s status as that 
of a customer of its correspondent. 
To do this as emphatically as possible 
we will use a direct comparison. 

A bank’s customer is any firm or 
individual maintaining a deposit re- 
lationship and for whom the bank 
provides a myriad of services in- 
cluding the collection of checks or 
drafts on other banks deposited to 
its credit. The bank provides check- 
books, investment guidance, a Collec- 
tion Department, and many other 
services, including in some cases the 
actual picking up and transporting 
of deposits. 





These services are all available to 
fill the depositor’s maximum needs 
and to retain him as a customer. The 
bank charge for its services is based 
on the depositor’s value as a custom- 
er. The latter in turn is measured by 
how much of the depositor’s funds 
the bank can use for investment or 
loans. 

Loan Picture 


Some customers consider the most 
important department or service rend- 
ered is in the form of long or short 
term loans. The money loaned is 
governed by the customer’s legitimate 
need, ability to repay, the soundness 
of his operation, and the bank’s 
knowledge of the character and ca- 
pacity of management. The charge 
for the use of the funds is based on 
the customer’s average balances, the 
term of the loan, the risk involved, 
the security offered and the detail 
work involved in proper servicing. 

That, in brief, establishes the ident- 
ity of a bank customer with a deposit 
relationship. The treatment accorded 
the customer is measured by the im- 
mediate or potential profit to the 
bank. Banks are fundamentally com- 
munity service organizations, op- 
erated for profit to shareholders, safe- 
ty for depositors and maximum serv- 
ice, after giving due consideration to 
the first two major responsibilities. 
The scope and success of the relation- 
ship described is in turn directly af- 
fected by the relationship the bank 
maintains with its correspondent 
bank. 

Having set forth a reasonable defi- 
nition of a commercial depositor, let 
us see to what extent a bank fits into 
the same category in its relations 
with its correspondent. 

A depositor bank maintains an ac- 
count with its correspondent. Into 
this account the bank deposits checks, 
drafts and some cash in exactly the 
same way a commercial customer de- 
posits its funds. In making a deposit, 
the depositor bank is more mindful 
of the mechanical problems and sorts 
or arranges its deposit in a way that 
will help the correspondent bank 
handle the transaction efficiently. De- 
posits are made by messenger or mail 
and the bank willingly waits until the 
following day for verification. 


Similarity of Customers 


The correspondent bank credits the 
depositor bank’s account and collects 
the checks deposited in exactly the 
same way it would have handled the 
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BINOCULARS 








MARQUETTE 


The Case of the 
BANKER’S 





Mr. Marquette says: 
Service is Our Stock in Trade: 


Recently, one of our correspondent bankers in North 
Dakota had a need for a pair of powerful binoculars. 
Unable to find what he wanted in his home town, he 
told Marquette about his problem. It took us a little 
time and a little footwork, but we were happy to be 
able to locate a pair of Army surplus binoculars for 
him—just what he needed, and a real value, too. 
This is one example of how we try to make “‘serv- 
ice”’ more than a slogan at Marquette. We know that 
banking is a service business—that it’s a pleasure to 
deal with people who are happy to do a little more 
for you than is strictly necessary. Our business with 
correspondent banks has been built on this policy. 





Otto H. Preus 
Vice President 


DEPARTMENT OF BANKS AND BANKERS 


John Cleary 
Asst. Cashier 


OF MINNEAPOLIS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


FEderal 3-5411 
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Miss Elda Johnson 


Secretary to 
Otto Preus 


We offer our correspondents every facility 
of modern banking, including invest- 
ments, trust and estate handling, bank 
operating methods and many others. May 
we serve you? Next time you’re in the 
Twin Cities, please come in and see us. 
If we can be of assistance in any way— 
tickets or reservations, for example, or 
telephone or secretarial service—just let 
us know. Remember, at Marquette 
service is our stock in trade—and we like 
to see our stock moving! 


“See you at the lowa Bankers Convention— 
October 20-23” 































“That new bank president really takes his job seriously.” 


deposits of a commercial customer. 

The correspondent bank offers its 
depositor bank investment advice, 
certain types of collection service, 
and at times provides currency and 
silver. 

“Business advice” designed to help 
in operations is available. Like the 
advice given a commercial customer, 
it is at all times well meant but fre- 
quently may be weak because of lim- 
ited knowledge or the lack of time to 
study and understand the operational 
problems. Quasi-legal advice on seem- 
ingly difficult or unusual problems is 
offered, this is again the same kind 
of advice offered other customers. 

At this point we can conclude that 
a depositor bank is a customer of its 
correspondent in just as real a sense 
as any other depositor of the bank is 
a customer. The services offered 
should be the maximum required to 
fill the depositor bank’s needs. 

The cost of these services should 
be figured in exactly the same way 
as are the charges made a commer- 
cial depositor. It should not be neces- 
sary to demand these services. The 
correspondent bank should provide 
them, sell their benefits, and urge 
their use on a basis commensurate 
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with the value they attach to the 
depositor bank as a customer. 


Where Relationship Fails 


The only service rendered a com- 
mercial customer that we have << 
compared is the Loan Department. 
In comparing this service we must 
approach the problem from a slightly 
different point of view. Generally 
speaking a bank seldom borrows 
money in the same sense as a com- 
mercial customer, yet at the same 
time in order to serve its commercial 
customers and the community, it may 
infrequently have need for funds for 
lending purposes in amounts greater 
than its capital structure allows. 

When these occasions do arise, a 
bank wants its correspondent bank 
to participate in the over-limit loan. 
It is at this point that the comparison 
of customer relationships falls com- 
pletely apart to the depositor bank’s 
serious detriment. Because of the im- 
portance of this loan relationship in 
the suggestions to follow, it is worth 
a somewhat detailed comparison at 
this time. 

Unfortunately, the correspondent 
bank is at times more considerate and 
solicitous of some of its commercial 


accounts than it is of a bank’s ac- 
count, while at the same time the de- 
positor bank’s balances are substan- 
tially larger and less trouble to handle 
than those of other accounts. The 
correspondent bank in many cases is 
more tolerant, understanding and 
willing to assist a “hog rancher” 
solve his problem, about which their 
knowledge is limited, than they are 
to assist depositor banks in a field 
they thoroughly understand. 

The correspondent bank has thou- 
sands of customers in every type of 
business. Its board of directors has 
delegated the responsibility of ad- 
ministering its loan policy to a com- 
mittee, which in turn has delegated a 
part of its power to senior and junior 
lending officers. All of the latter 
are empowered to grant loans within 
certain limits. In short, their judg- 
ment is respected. We shall not con- 
cern ourselves with any but the larg- 
er lines of credit and will try to illus- 
trate with a typical case. 


Typical Case 


The Ace Manufacturing Company 
is an old and valued customer of the 
correspondent bank. Its account has 
been profitable for many years and 
the relationship has continued and 
expanded as the business developed. 
The company has attained a position 
where its substantial credit. require- 
ments are considered on a “line 
basis,” established once a year and 
perhaps reviewed semi-annually. 

In setting the credit line, the his- 
tory of the company, the ability of 
the management, progress made dur- 
ing the previous year, plans for the 
coming year, and the current and 
prior balance sheet and operating 
figures are reviewed. 

Once the company’s line of credit 
is established, the extent to which it 
is used is mechanical and credit is 
extended under the line even by tele- 
phone. The customer carries better 
than normal reciprocal balances, we 
shall say 30 per cent, its seasonal 
credit requirement is $150,000, thus 
its average deposit balances are $50,- 
000. 
Except for a possible semi-annual 
review and an occasional call by a 
“public relations man” it receives no 
real supervision. The month to month 
trend in its industry cannot be fol- 
lowed and there is no known or im- 
mediate market for its facilities in 
the event unexpected problems were 
to develop. This is as it should be 
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THE HOME 
INSURANCE 


COMPAN 
JACK BENNY 


on the air... CBS RADIO 
every Sunday evening 7:00-7:30 (E.D.S.T.) 


Yes, The HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 
—a leading protector of American homes and 
the homes of American business and industry— 
is pleased to bring into your home a long-time 
favorite of the airways, Jack Benny! 


And we would like to invite you to join the 


millions of listeners of the ever-popular Jack 
October 1957 








Benny show. The time: every Sunday evening 


7:00-7:30 (E.D.S.T.) on the CBS Radio 


network. 


* THE HOME * 
Snsuronce Company 


FIRE ° AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 
Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N, Y. 


THE HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Casualty Insurance ¢ Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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and no fault is found with the pro- 
cedure. As a matter of practical in- 
terest it could be a new account solic- 
ited from another bank because of its 
advantageous reciprocal balances or 
other benefits. 


Now, The Bank Customer 


We can assume that the bank cus- 
tomer is under reasonably capable 
management or it would not continue 
to have a license to do business. Its 
growth has not been spectacular com- 
pared to the commercial account but 
its progress has been steady. Its op- 
erations are closely supervis2c by 
state and federal agencies. 

When it infrequently needs credit 
assistance in the form of a “partici- 
pation” loan it must come with “hat 
in hand” and its request be judged as 
though it originated from an unreli- 
able source and was being sought by 
men without a miniscule of ability or 
judgment. 

The customer bank’s request origi- 
nates when a depositor who meets all 
of its credit requirements seeks a 
loan in excess of its legal limit. The 
bank must either reject the loan for 
reasons that are not valid, admit its 
loan limitations and suggest the cus- 
tomer seek credit elsewhere, or it 
may turn to its correspondent for 
participation. 

If either of the first two courses are 
elected the bank is almost sure to lose 
the customer. If it turns to its corre- 
spondent, the following is the gener- 
ally accepted routine. 


Cumbersome Process 


The credit analyst of the corre- 
spondent frequently takes a dim view 
not because of what he knows but 
rather because it is easier to justify 
a “no” than a “yes.” No apparent 
effort is made to see how the help 
sought might be provided. 

Complete credit files must be sub- 
mitted. The correspondent bank then 
makes its independent investigation 
including reference checks, independ- 
ent appraisal and finally an interview 
with the borrower. Past relations, 
local conditions, the customer bank’s 
opinions all are without substantial 
value to the correspondent. 

Finally, the request goes to the 
Senior Loan Committee and if it 
meets with the correspondent’s loan 
standards it will be approved. During 
this period the customer has become 
convinced that he should change 
banks, the originating bank has been 
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humiliated and another blow has been 
struck the unit banker. 


Obvious Inequality 


What I have outlined may be an 
exaggeration, but it has happened in 
varying degrees and will continue to 
happen despite the fact that the de- 
positor bank as a customer carries 
balances with its correspondent bank 
in substantial amounts and probably 
never seeks a participation that would 
represent even 10 per cent of its av- 
erage balances. Compare the latter to 
the commercial account that seeks 
loans from three to five times its av- 
erage balances and the inequality of 
service is obvious. : 

How can a unit banker be expected 
to maintain his independent status if 
his correspondent bank needlessly 
withholds approval of a participation 
loan or makes the procedure for such 
a loan so difficult that there is exces- 
sive delay in processing one? When 
this occurs, it is playing into the 
hands of chain bankers who like to 
stress the convenience of higher loan 
limits of chain banks. 





Personal Income 
Hits Alltime 
High in U.S. 


Personal income in the United 
States totaled $324 billion last year, 
an alltime record, the Census Bureau 
has announced. The average income, 
before taxes, for every man, woman 
and child in the nation, was $1,940. 

The 1956 total was 7 per cent high- 
er than the $303 billion recorded in 
1955. The per capita income of 
$1,940 is 5 per cent higher than the 
$1,847 of 1955. It is estimated that 
the per capita income will top $2,000 
this year. 

Among the states, Delaware had 
the highest per capita income with 
$2,858, 38 per cent above the nation- 
al average. Mississippi was low with 
a $964 per capita, less than half the 
national average. 

Here’s the per capita record of oth- 
er states: Connecticut, $2,673; New 
Jersey, $2,443; California, $2,419; 
Nevada, $2,413; New York, $2,393; 
Illinois, $2,383, and District of Co- 
lumbia, $2,371. 





Farm-City 
Week Set for 
Nov. 22-28 


The nation’s banks are being urged 
to co-operate in the observance of 
National Farm-City Week, November 
22-28, by the Agricultural Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. The commission is asking 
bankers to take part in local farm- 
city programs during the week, which 
will be sponsored by business and 
farm organizations, as a means of 
bringing about greater understand- 
ing between banks and their farm 
customers. 


National Farm-City Week is being 
promoted by a committee made up of 
representatives of service organiza- 
tions, governmental institutions, agri- 
cultural organizations, educational in- 
stitutions, industry, business, trade 
associations, agricultural publications, 
radio and television farm directors, 
and the like. Kiwanis International 
is the coordinating agency. 

This year’s will be the third ob- 
servance of the special Week devoted 
to farm-city relationships. In 1956, 
141 organizations participated in the 
program, and local programs were 
held in more than 5,000 communities. 


Observances of Farm-City Week 
will be local in nature and will have 
different local sponsors although 
guided by a broad national program. 
The week-long observance in most 
communities will include such events 
as tours of farms by business men; 
tours of cities, factories, and the like 
by rural residents; bank tours and 
open houses; banquets and luncheons 
honoring farmers, agricultural off- 
cials, and rural youth; joint meetings 
of farm and city people; demonstra- 
tions of new farming and industrial 
techniques; and one-day interchanges 
between farm and city people, with 
city people spending “a day on the 
farm” and country people spending 
“a day in the city.” 

Banks can purchase at a nominal 
cost a kit of material, including a pos- 
ter, on the Farm-City Week observ- 
ance by writing to National Farm- 
City Week Committee, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illi- 
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NABW CONVENTION 





Solid Affirmation That Women 
‘Are Here to Stay’ in Banking 


“Bring Your Walking Shoes—and 
Forget You’re on a Diet.” 

This advice was addressed to mem- 
bers of the National Association of 
Bank Women in a recent issue of 
THE WOMAN BANKER, bi-monthly pub- 
lication of the NABW. The walking 
shoes should prove useful, the maga- 
zine said, for sightseeing in Boston 
during the NABW’s 35th annual con- 
vention in the Sheraton-Plaza Hotel 
October 7 to 10. And, of course, no 
one would want a diet to interfere 
with full and complete enjoyment of 
the food available in Boston’s many 
famed restaurants. 

Some 500 of the NABW’s approxi- 
mately 2,800 members are expected 
to attend the convention, which will 
feature a topnotch program for gen- 
eral sessions, plus panel discussions 
on trusts, savings bank services, oper- 
ations and investments. On the social 
side will be a “clambake by the sea,” 
and tours of the city and nearby 
areas. 

Wielding the gavel at the general 
sessions will be Bee Bush, NABW 
president and vice president of the 
Valley National Bank in Phoenix, 
Arizona. Slated to succeed her in the 
top office is Iweta Miller, vice presi- 
dent of the organization and assistant 
vice president of the First City Na- 
tional Bank in Houston, Texas. 


Started in 1921 


The NABW had a small and hum- 
ble beginning in 1921, when six 
women holding official positions in 
New York City banks decided to form 
a group with membership restricted 
to executive bank women. The first 
convention was held in Atlantic City 
in 1923, when total membership of 
the organization, then known as the 
“Association of Bank Women,” was 
95. Convention attendance that year 
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BEE BUSH 


was 43. In 1953 the “National” was 
added to the organization’s name to 
indicate its widespread scope. 

Through the years, there has been 
a tremendous increase in the number 
of women bank executives. The per- 
formance of women at all levels in 
banking has won the respect of their 
male colleagues and is chiefly respon- 
sible for breaking down the barriers 
of prejudice against women that for- 
merly existed. 

Women far outnumber men in the 
banking field, though the men still 
maintain a hefty advantage in offi- 
cer totals. Of the estimated 485,000 
nonofficer personnel employed in 
banking at the end of last year, 323,- 
000 were women. But the officer totals 
show a 90-10 ratio in favor of the 
men, who hold 90,000 executive 
posts, with women claiming 10,000. 
Among the women officers are an 
estimated 140 bank presidents. 


More Women Promoted 


Women are, however, being pro- 
moted to officer status at a faster rate 
than ever before and it’s likely the 
ratio of men to women officers will 
be far different a few years hence. 

The NABW’s rapid growth is an 
indicator of the sharp increase in 
the ranks of women bank executives. 
Membership in the association has 
nearly doubled in the past five years. 


A membership of 3,000 by the end 
of next year is anticipated. 

The annual convention and bi- 
monthly magazine are but two evi- 
dences of the level of activity of the 
NABW. There is one other publica- 
tion, the Year Book which lists mem- 
bership, including bank titles, and 
contains the constitution, by-laws, 
president’s annual report, list of offi- 
cers, directors and committees. 

Also maintained is an Exchange 
Library of portfolios containing ar- 
ticles and talks on banking subjects 
by members. The library is in the 
national office in New York City. 

As the association became national 
in scope, it was divided into eight 
geographical divisions, with activity 
in each supervised by a regional vice 
president. 


Association Objectives 


The regional concept didn’t even 
enter the minds of the six women who 
met in New York City on February 
25, 1921, to organize the “Associa- 
tion of Bank Women” with these 
objectives: 

@ “Bring together women execu- 
tives engaged in the profession of 
banking for mutual exchange of ideas 
and experiences in order that prac- 
tical benefits may be derived there- 
from. 

@ “Promote the interests of its 
members and to forward the interest 
of all women in the banking profes- 
sion. 

@ “Uphold the dignity and in- 
tegrity of women associated with or 
employed by banks.” 

Place of the organization meeting 
was the home of Virginia D. H. Fur- 
man, who at the time was assistant 
secretary of the Columbia Trust Com- 
pany in New York. Miss Furman 
joined the bank staff in 1915 to or- 
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ganize a special service for women 
at the Fifth Avenue office. Her affiia- 
tion with the bank at first was looked 
up “as a pleasant gesture to the 
ladies.” 


Develops New Business 


In a few years, however, the bal- 
ance sheet showed gratifying evidence 
that Miss Furman had brought in a 
lot of new business. Her promotion 
to assistant secretary in 1919 was 
noted not only in news stories but in 
quarter-page advertisements in New 
York City newspapers. 

Until Miss Furman’s promotion, 
the bank officer field had been con- 
sidered a “For Men Only” reserva- 
tion. Her promotion came at a time 
when women’s suffrage was a hot 
issue. Women’s groups praised the 
bank for making the move and 
showed their approval by transferring 
their accounts to Columbia Trust. 

Appropriately, Miss Furman be- 
came the first president of the asso- 
ciation, serving from 1921 until 1923. 


Every president since has seen the 
organization increase in members and 
importance. A male bank president, 
in an address to a recent NABW con- 
vention, titled his talk, “Women Are 
Here to Stay.” Bee Bush, current 
president of the association, reflected 
the views of all officers and members 
when she amended the title thus: 
“Women Are Here to Stay, but Not 
to Stay Put.” 


Construction 
Proceeds at 
Record Pace 


The construction industry, paced 
by public works, hit a record $4.6 
billion pace in August, the Commerce 
and Labor Departments have re- 
ported. This is 4 per cent higher than 
the July mark and tops by $1 million 
the previous record, set in August of 
1956. 

Figures cited are for actual con- 
struction work accomplished, as dis- 
tinguished from housing starts or 
projects completed. 

Though the August rise over the 
July mark was higher than the usual 
seasonal climb, the July level was 
lower than usual because of the slow- 
ing of construction due to cement 
strikes. 

Construction value for the first 
eight months of the year also set a 
record, it was reported. The eight 
month total was $30.5 billion, 2 per 
cent above the previous high, set dur- 
ing the same period last year. 

Public works, sparked by highway 
and school construction, was respon- 
sible for the gain since January 1. 
Hospital and church building also 
were up, but industrial construction 
declined. 





















































“Oh, I don’t want the raise for myself. I’m getting married.” 
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CZARIST BOND 
PAYS OFF 


The city of Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, found itself the owner of a czar- 
ist Russian government bond when 
it took over the assets of an old ceme- 
tery in 1949, 

City officials figured it was worth- 
less. Then Treasurer Simon J. De- 
Boer heard the U. S. Government was 
liquidating American assets of the 
pre-revolution regime. DeBoer filed 
a claim and received $1,000, the face 
value of the bond. He also hopes to 
collect $891 interest. 





Mortgage Pay 
Record Good, 
Survey Shows 


Veterans continued to maintain an 
excellent record in keeping their 
mortgages current during the first six 
months of this year, according to the 
national delinquency survey of the 
Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America. 

GI loans two months overdue stood 
at only .33 of 1 per cent and one 
month delinquencies were 1.87 per 
cent. These ratios are slightly lower 
than for the same period last year. 

The association’s quarterly survey 
covered 2,446,931 mortgage loans of 
which 45 per cent were GI loans, 35 
per cent were Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration insured mortgages and 
20 per cent were conventional loan 
mortgages without government back- 


ing. 





Prospects Better 
For Cotton Crop 


This year’s cotton crop will be 
smaller than last year’s but will top 
earlier estimates, the Department of 
Agriculture said in its September 1 
forecast. 

Output will reach 12,713,000 bales 
of 500 pounds each, the USDA esti- 
mated, 7 per cent higher than the pre- 
vious estimate of 11,897,000 bales. 
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HOLDING COMPANY ACT 





FRB Says Transamerica Must 
Get Rid of Occidental Life 


by. Harry 9. Harding 


President, First National Bank of Pleasanton, California 


I was hardly a surprise that in the 
first decision under the Bank Hold- 
ing Company Act 
of 1956 the Board 
of Governors of 
the Federal Re- 
serve System or- 
dered Transa- 
merica Corpora- 
tion to divest it- 
self of the Occi- 
dental Life In- 
surance Com- 
pany. The act itself, as well as the 
legislative history of the long struggle 
to secure enactment of this legisla- 
tion, clearly sets forth one of the 
purposes of the act was to separate 
banking from non-banking business. 

The board as far back as 1948 
had proposed legislation to this effect 
and in testimoney at that time and 
subsequently has declared “Our bank- 
ing laws have long recognized the 
desirability of prohibiting banks from 
engaging in extraneous business . . . 
Banks, which operate to such a great 
extent with their depositor’s funds, 
should finance other businesses rath- 
er than operate them. 

“Moreover, it is not difficult to vis- 
ualize the danger which would re- 
sult from the improper use of credit 
facilties of banks for the benefit of 
nonbanking enterprises where both 
the banks and such enterprises are 
controlled by the same corporation.” 


Act Is Specific 


The Spence-Robertson bill as final- 
ly enacted last year definitely put 
an end to the further acquisition of 
nonbanking businesses by a bank 
holding company. It also provided 
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for the divestment of such nonbank- 
ing interests within a two year pe- 
riod, which, however, might be ex- 
tended by the board one year at a 
time for an additional three years. 

The act does permit some excep- 
tions. Citing an exception feature of 
the law, Transamerica applied for 
exemption from divestment of its in- 
terest in Occidental Life Insurance 
Company. 

The provision in question declares 
the divestment shall not apply “to 
shares of any company all the ac- 
tivities of which are of a financial, 
fiduciary, or insurance nature and 
which the board after due notice and 
hearing, and on the basis of the rec- 
ord made at such hearing, by order 
has determined to be so closely re- 
lated to the business of banking or 
of managing or controlling banks as 
to be a proper incident thereto and 
as to make it unnecessary for the 
prohibitions of this section to apply 
in order to carry out the purposes of 
this act.” 


Complete Record 


In the hearings held, it seems the 
Federal Reserve Board did every- 
thing in its power to make a com- 
plete record—which, of course, is the 
sound and proper thing to do. To 
help make this record, the Inde- 
pendent Bankers entered its state- 
ments emphasizing the legislative his- 
tory and the purposes of the holding 
company act as testified to by Federal 
bank supervisory agencies. 

Occidental Life Insurance Com- 
pany ranks twelfth in size of all 
such companies in this country. At 


the end of 1956 it had $6,707,000,- 


000 of life insurance in force, of 
which about $3,800,000,000 is indi- 
vidual policies and $3,000,000,000 in 
group policies. Last year it wrote 
more than one billion dollars worth 
of new policies. 


Transamerica also controls Auto- 
motive Insurance Company, Manu- 
facturers Casualty Company, Pacific 
National Fire Insurance Company 
and Paramount Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. The application for exemption 
applied only to Occidental. The hold- 
ing company undoubtedly counted 
heavily on the fact that Occidental 
did write credit life insurance, but 
the board held “only a relatively in- 
significant part of Occidental’s busi- 
ness has a direct relationship to the 
business of Transamerica subsidiary 


banks.” 
St. Louis Case 


Another case in point on which 
hearings have been held, and in or- 
der to. complete the record, the IBA 
testified at that hearing too, is the 
application of General Contract Cor- 
poration of St. Louis, Missouri, for 
exempting 23 insurance and other 
nonbanking companies. Two of these, 
Securities Investment Company and 
Washington Fire & Marine Insurance 
Company, are wholly owned. Insur- 
ance Company of St. Louis and Mid- 
western Fire & Marine Insurance 
Company are 50 per cent owned by 
the holding company. These and the 
other 19 loan and insurance com- 
panies operate in a wide area in the 
central part of the country. Undoubt- 
edly, a decision will be handed down 
in the very near future. 


This is but the beginning. The 
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board seems determined to go into 
each situation thoroughly to the end 
that its orders will clearly mark the 
paths within which holding com- 
panies must confine their activities 
and with a few major hearings dis- 
posed of, the pattern should be well 
established. 


This also applies to the application 
under another section of The Bank 
Holding Company Act by which First 
National City Bank of New York 
City seeks to form a bank holding 
company and in effect circumvent 
New York’s branch banking restric- 
tions. 


Prepares Foundation 


There are many ramifications to 
this issue, and while it seems any one 
factor might determine the applica- 
tion, judging from published reports 
of the hearing and the testimony 
filed, the board evidently intends its 
findings to lay a foundation that will 
be the base on which many future 
applications may be decided. 


One thing is certain, the Bank 
Holding Company Act of 1956 is be- 
ginning to take effect. We are still 
sure that act will prove to be one of 
the major pieces of banking legisla- 
tion and take its place alongside of 
the Federal Reserve Act, the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act and other im- 
portant banking legislation in help- 
ing to determine the course of Ameri- 
can banking. 

But in this, as in any legislation, 
any “creaking at the joints” or loop- 
holes that may develop need to be 
corrected when discovered. A _pro- 
vision in the law helps to take care 
of this, because by May 9, 1958, the 
Federal Reserve Board will have to 
report to Congress “what, if any, sub- 
stantial difficulties have been encoun- 
tered in carrying out the purposes of 
this act, and any recommendations as 
changes in the law which in the opin- 
ion of the board would be desirable.” 
But the Independent Bankers, too, 
should be alert on this score. 


This means that the Financial In- 
stitutions Act (which would include 
the Bank Holding Company Act of 
1956) now before the House and on 
which hearings will be resumed next 
year, may be the vehicle through 
which the amendments to the Bank 
Holding Company Act may be ac- 
complished. 
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NEW YORK STATE INDEPENDENTS 
MAP ‘FIGHT FOR SURVIVAL’ 


A “fight for survival” is being planned by independent banks in New York 
State, it has been announced by Charles W. Hawkins, president of the First 
National Bank, Spring Valley, New York. 

Mr. Hawkins will ask commercial banks in the state to join an organiza- 
tion that will finance a campaign of public and political education against 
“the giants stacked against us.” 

Objectives of the group, which likely will be called “Community Banks 
of New York State,” will be these: 

@ Preserve the present banking district lines. 

@ Expose holding companies and prevent formation of new ones. 

@ Prevent expansion of savings bank branch powers. 

If there is any further encouragement to expansion of multiple banking, 
said Mr. Hawkins, “there will be no stemming the tide and the debris will be 
the independent, small banks.” 
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AN AMPHIBIOUS MOBILEHOME CRUISER is the latest development in the 
industry. This “house trailer on land” and “houseboat on water” is 24 feet long, 


seats four and sleeps two. It’s even possible to get complete insurance coverage 
for this unit, whether it be on land or sea. 
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Preparedness 


Program for 
Banks Urged 


The nation’s bankers have been 
asked to enlist in a preparedness pro- 
gram launched by two banking com- 
mittees functioning in behalf of com- 
mercial and savings bankers through- 
out the country. 

Bankers in all 48 states have been 
alerted by letter to the fact that “in 
this jet and atomic age, supersonic 
planes and guided missiles can reach 
any point in the world in the matter 
of hours or minutes. The possibility 
of destruction on an almost cataclys- 
mic scale is closer to us than we 
dare to think. The time has come to 
think realistically about it and what 
we, as bankers, should do to meet that 
possibility and contribute to the pres- 
ervation of the country.” 

The ietter was signed jointly by 
John J. McCloy, chairman of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Commercial 
Bank Preparedness, and by G. Ed- 
ward Cooper, chairman of the Bank- 
ing Committee on Emergency Opera- 
tions. Mr. McCloy is chairman of the 
board of The Chase Manhattan Bank; 
Mr. Cooper is senior vice president 
of The Philadelphia National Bank. 

Specifically, the letter advised bank- 
ers that in the near future they would 
be receiving several manuals on vari- 
ous aspects of bank preparedness 
planning. Federal Reserve Bank rep- 
resentatives will also discuss with 
bankers in the respective districts 
plans for supplying cash and collec- 
ting checks during an emergency and 
how certain commercial banks might 
serve as agents of the Federal Reserve 
Banks in the event of attack. 

The letter suggested that an indi- 
vidual in each bank be assigned the 
responsibility for the institution’s pre- 
paredness program. It emphasized the 
importance of immediate action on 
the part of the banks in taking ade- 
quate defensive measures. 

“As bankers, we have a real re- 
sponsibility to our communities and 
cowntry,” it stated. “Money and cred- 
it are essential to our economy, and 
we must do all in our power to con- 
tinue to serve that economy in war or 
national emergency.” 
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And anxious to get settled immediately. 

Well known by financial institutions across the 
country... have helped many secure new customers 
and new accounts by installing Christmas Clubs. 


Now more folks do business at these institutions 
as they have discovered other services offered. 


Have a big variety of Christmas Clubs to choose 
from. Particularly recommend 

Rand M€Nally’s. For their 
unique Clubtroller system 
speeds handling, cuts 
costs, eliminates need for 
ledger cards or sheets. 





For samples and full information, drop a line to: 
RAND McNALLY & COMPANY, CHRISTMAS CLUB Div. 
111 EIGHTH AVE., N.Y. 11. BOX 7600, CHICAGO 80 
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63 More Banks in 25 States 
Affiliate with the IBA 


Sixty-three banks in 25 states 
joined The Independent Bankers As- 
sociation during August and Septem- 
ber, it was announced by Ben DuBois, 
secretary. The new members are: 


ARKANSAS 
Mansfield, Bank of Mansfield 


Prairie Grove, The Farmers & 


Merchants Bank 
COLORADO 
Greeley, First National Bank 
of Greeley 
Keenesburg, Citizens State Bank 
FLORIDA 


Eau Gallie, The First 
National Bank 

Fort Lauderdale, Everglades Bank 
of Fort Lauderdale 


ILLINOIS 
Carbondale, The Carbondale 
National Bank 
Kankakee, City National Bank 
La Salle, La Salle State Bank 
INDIANA 
Summitville, Summitville Bank 
& Trust Company 
IOWA 
Collins, The Exchange State Bank 
Elgin, Elgin State Bank 
Rembrandt, The First 
National Bank 


Thornton, First State Bank 


KANSAS 
Gardner, The Farmers Bank 
Goodland, The First National 
Bank in Goodland 
KENTUCKY 
Shepherdsville, Bullitt County Bank 
LOUISIANA 
Olla, The Olla State Bank 
MAINE 
Rockland, Knox County 
Trust Company 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Arlington, The Arlington 
National Bank 
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Boston, United States 
Trust Company 
Medford, Depositors 
Trust Company 
Plymouth, The Plymouth 
National Bank 
Wellesley, The Wellesley 
National Bank 


MICHIGAN 
Albion, The Bank of Albion 
Carsonville, Exchange State Bank 
Concord, The Farmers State Bank 
Kingston, The Kingston State Bank 
Onaway, Onaway State Bank 
Onsted, Onsted State Bank 


MINNESOTA 
St. Louis Park, Park-Plaza 
State Bank 
St. Paul, Hillcrest State Bank 


MISSOURI 
Windsor, The Citizens Bank 
of Windsor 


NEBRASKA 
Ashland, Farmers & Merchants 
National Bank 
Hemingford, Bank of Hemingford 
Osmond, Osmond State Bank 
Randolph, First State Bank 


NEW JERSEY 


Elizabeth, The Elizabethport 

Banking Company 
NEW YORK 

Avoca, Bank of Avoca 

Franklinville, The Union 
National Bank 

Holcomb, The Hamlin 
National Bank 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Laurinburg, The State Bank 
Wilson, Wilson Industrial Bank 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Bowbells, The First National Bank 


OHIO 
Jeffersonville, The 
Milledgeville Bank 
North Baltimore, The First 
National Bank 





Versailles, The Peoples 
Bank Company 


OKLAHOMA 
Depew, The State National Bank 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Bradford, Producers Bank & 
Trust Company 


TEXAS 

Carrollton, The Dallas County 
State Bank 

Celina, The First State Bank 

Comanche, State National Bank 

Corpus Christi, Corpus Christi 
State National Bank 

Dallas, Empire State Bank 

Quitaque, The First National Bank 

Richmond, First National Bank 
of Richmond 

Wylie, First State Bank 


VIRGINIA 
Clifton Forge, The Mountain 
National Bank 
Hopewell, The Bank of Hopewell 
New Hope, The Bank of New Hope 
Newport News, Crown 
Savings Bank 


WISCONSIN 


Waterloo, Farmers & 
Merchants State Bank 

Whitewater, The First Citizens 
State Bank 





“I understand she insists-he save part 
of every paycheck.” 
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ABA Installs 


Welman as 
President 


MR. MILLER MR. WELMAN 


Joseph C. Welman, president of 
the Bank of Kennett, Missouri, was 
installed as president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association at the 83rd 
annual convention in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. The convention began 
September 22 and ended September 
25. Attendance topped the 7,000 mark. 

Mr. Welman succeeded Erle Cocke 
of Atlanta, Georgia, who has been 
chief executive officer of the Fulton 
National Bank, Atlanta, Georgia, and 
who is to become a director of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion about October 1. 

Next in line for the presidency of 
the ABA is Lee P. Miller, president 
of the Citizens Fidelity Bank & Trust 
Company in Louisville, Kentucky. 
Mr. Miller was unopposed for ABA 
vice president. He has been on the 
ABA’s Federal Legislative Committee 
for 18 years, the past two as chair- 
man. 

A full report on the convention will 
be carried in the November issue of 
THE INDEPENDENT BANKER. 


TFeBiSHOP 


“Iv’ll be a one-story affair, rather 
small. In fact, it’s a doghouse.” 
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COLLECTING ANTIQUE mechanical penny banks is a hobby of Edwin H. Mosler 
Jr., president of the Mosler Safe Company, world’s largest builder of safes and 
bank vaults. Here he points to his “Ferris Wheel” bank, one of the few remaining 
originals commemorating the World’s Fair of 1893, where the Ferris Wheel was 
introduced. The collection housed in the New York City office of the Mosler firm 
is symbolic of the interest the 109-year-old company has in saving. 


NABAC Convenes in Atlanta 


The 33rd annual convention of the 
National Association of Bank Audi- 
tors and Comptrollers, to be held in 
Atlanta, Georgia, October 7-10, is ex- 
pected to attract a record attendance. 
Steve H. Bomar, NABAC president, 
estimated that 1,500 people will at- 
tend the four-day event at the Atlan- 
ta Biltmore Hotel. 

NABAC, founded in 1924 at Chi- 
cago, was formed for the purpose of 
conducting research and education 
programs designed to improve bank 
auditing and control procedures. 

General sessions will be held each 
morning, Monday through Wednes- 
day. The first two days will feature 
national figures in government and 
banking, headed by Senator Herman 
Talmadge of Georgia. 

Other speakers will include John 
A. Sibley, chairman of the board, 
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Trust Company of Georgia; Albert 
J. Bows, partner in Arthur Anderson 
& Co., Atlanta; Joseph C. Welman, 
president of the American Bankers 
Association; and James Saxon, vice 
president of the First National Bank 
of Chicago. 

On Monday and Tuesday after- 
noons more than 50 NABAC mem- 
bers will serve as moderators, dis- 
cussion leaders ard panelists in six 
simultaneous departmental sessions. 
They will cover twelve different sub- 
jects which were selected by members 
through a national questionnaire. 

Wednesday afternoon will feature 
demonstrations of sixteen different 
banking operations by the Federal 
Reserve Bank, the Atlanta Clearing 
House, and Atlanta banks. 

Thursday has been set aside for a 
conducted tour of Atlanta. 


Bank Assets 
Up $8 Billion 
In a Year 


Combined resources of all United 
States banks have increased nearly 
$8 billion since June, 1956, accord- 
ing to the final 1957 edition of the 
Rand MeNally International Bankers 
Directory. 

The directory shows the consoli- 
dated recapitulation of bank re- 
sources as of June, 1957, to be $249.3 
billion, as compared with $241.5 bil- 
lion at the end of June, 1956. 

The directory also shows that in- 
dividuals and corporations are con- 
tinuing to borrow from banks at a 
faster rate than they increase de- 
posits. Bank loans for the period 
being reported rose from $106.8 bil- 
lion to $115 billion, the highest in 
American banking history, while de- 
posits increased only about $514 bil- 
lion, from $218 billion to $223.4 
billion. 

Other consolidated bank figures 
reported by the final 1957 edition of 
the directory include: 





June, 1956 June, 1957 
Capital $4,982,017,000 $ 5,336,394,000 
Surplus 10,056,243,000 10,642,035,000 
U.S. Govern- 
ment 
Securities 65,746,233,000 63,953,591,000 
Other 


Securities 20,469,903,000 21,316,397,000 


According to the directory, the 
trend toward increased bank mergers, 
consolidations, and branches con- 
tinued during 1957. As of June 30, 
1957, there were 14,235 banks in the 
United States, Alaska, and Hawaii— 
87 fewer than a year earlier. The 
number of branches increased from 
7,791 to 8,334. 

Rand MecNally’s International 
Bankers Directory contains detailed 
information regarding every bank 
and trust company in the United 
States and most foreign countries, in- 
cluding names of bank officers, con- 
densed statements, correspondents, 
and organizational affiliations. 

The directory has been published 
by Rand McNally & Company con- 
tinuously since 1872, when there 
were only 6,097 banks in the country. 
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West Coast 
Independents 
Set Survey 


Two moves to aid independent 
banking were made by the executive 
council of the Twelfth Federal Re- 
serve District at a meeting held in 
San Francisco, it was announced by 
Walter A. Johnson, association presi- 
dent and president of the Olympia 
State Bank & Trust Company, Olym- 
pia, Washington. 


Public Fund Study 


One action authorized a survey 
into procedures followed in allocating 
public funds for deposit by state 
treasurers and other officials of other 
political subdivisions. Procedures fol- 
lowed vary widely in the states mak- 
ing up the 12th Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict, it was pointed out. States in 
the district are Washington, Oregon, 
California, Idaho, Utah and Arizona. 





DELAY IN STUDY OF SMALL 
BUSINESS IRKS SENATORS 


A Federal Reserve Board study of small business financing that will take 
18 months before completion promises to produce results too late, Senate 
Democrats have protested. 

Lacking the FRB study, the Senate likely will be unable to adopt new 
legislation to aid small business until 1959, according to Senator Clark of 
Pennsylvania. He said the fact that such a study is underway probably will 
be used as an excuse to block such legislation next year. 

A bill sponsored in this session to aid small business prompted the study. 
The bill was introduced by Senator Sparkman of Alabama, and others. 
During committee hearings on the bill, the study was ordered after FRB 
officials agreed that small business has trouble raising adequate capital but 
objected to certain bills designed to correct this. Senators then urged the 
FRB to make specific recommendations after a study. 





Johnson said, the independents will 
seek adoption, through legislation or 


Auto Finance 


otherwise, of a policy to “provide an 
opportunity for fair and equitable 
distribution of such public funds 
among the banks in the area.” 
Second action of the association 
was a request for concerted effort by 
member banks and local associations 
to secure uniform banking codes in 


Group to Meet 


The relation of the auto industry 
to the nation’s economy and import- 
ant special segments of it will be dis- 
cussed at the 24th annual convention 
of the American Finance Conference 


November 4-6 at Statler Hotel, Wash- 


After the study is completed, Mr. __ the various states. 
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THE EDITOR 


WHEN WE WERE YOUNGER and fleet- 
er of foot, we worked in New York 
City, holding successive jobs as edi- 
tor of a magazine and rewrite man 
on a newspaper. During those years 
we were completely enchanted with 
old Manhattan and environs. We were 
anything but enchanted last month 
when we spent a week in New York 
which demonstrated, among other 
things, that we are older and slower 
of foot. We were especially slow of foot at the end of 
each day we made business calls, chiefly, we suspect, be- 
cause one expends so much energy in getting from here 
to there in Manhattan via buses, subways, taxicabs and 
the always dependable but also wearing shank’s mare. A 
friend assured us that when one loses his zest for the 
battle of position during subway rush hours he must be 
getting old. If that’s the criterion, we must confess to 
feeling absolutely ancient. 


eo 

OUR OBSERVATIONS in midtown and downtown 
Manhattan convinced us the island is construction 
crazy. On practically every corner, it seems, one 
could see a network of steel girders of a building 
going up or one coming down for another struc- 
ture about to go up. 

Offhand, we would think that this evidence of 
prosperity would make everyone happy, but it 
didn’t have that effect on one executive we talked 
to. Though he looked a bit young to have been 
badly burned in the depression that began in 1929, 
he took a depression-tinged view of the building 
boom. “This,” he declared, “‘is the same thing that 
went on just before 1929 and a lot of people are 
nervous about the similarity of what happened 
then and what is happening now.” 


ok 


THE OLD SAW about New York and other large cities is, 
“It’s fine to visit but I wouldn’t like to live there.” Even 
those working there often say the same thing, though it’s 
usually expressed as, “I’d go nuts if I lived in this town. 
I don’t like commuting, but it’s better than living in the 
city.” The distinction that New Yorkers make about the 
difference between living and working in the city inter- 
ested me, an outlander. 

I was reminded of what the weary mayor of another 
large city once told me. From the window of his office 
in City Hall in the early dusk of a winter afternoon, he 
was watching the hurrying people, crawling cars and 
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traffic cops trying desperately to keep traffic unsnarled. 
The mayor observed, “People sure pay a great penalty 
for whatever advantages they may gain from herding 
together in large communities.” I’m more inclined to 
say “Amen” now than I was then. 


# ok * 


SCHOOLDAYS THOUGHT BY ADULT: Sometimes it is 
better to have loved and lost than to have to do the 


homework of three childen. 
* oe 


VIEWPOINT, publication of the American Trust 
Company of New York City, was succinct and 
honest, we thought, in headlining an article on 
interest rates and the economic outlook thus: 
“Confusion Abounds.” We are extremely doubt- 
ful that it ever will be possible to headline an 
economic forecast with “Confusion Diminishes” 
or even “Confusion at Bay.” 

With us, “Confusion Increases,” to put it frank- 
ly. We’ve tried without success in recent days to 
reconcile divergent views of the future from vari- 
ous sources. 

Examples: The First National City Bank of New York 
economists, who do a thorough and readable job in 
preparing the bank’s monthly letter, said in the Septem- 
ber number they see “signs that the boom may be getting 
a little tired.” 

On the other hand, an economist of our acquaintance 
for whom we have great respect insists the Gross Na- 
tional Product will rise sharply next year—and is willing 
to back his opinion with a “friendly” bet. Another 
economist we also respect assures us that the economy 
is headed for what he describes as a “painful” decline. 

Guess the boys who play it safest are those who say 
we have “reached a plateau” or that the economy is in 
a period of “sideward adjustment.” 


* ok * 


AS A CONFIRMED afternoon-of-December 24-shopper, we 
believe it entirely too early to even think of Christmas. 
But the holiday was called to our attention by a letter 
and booklet from the Advertising Specialty National 
Association. The booklet is titled: “Santa Claus in Busi- 
ness—Is He There to Stay?” The accompanying letter 
notes the association is the oldest in the advertising gift 
field (54th year) and said the booklet was the result of 
a study to probe whether business giving was appropriate 
and useful. 

Not surprisingly, the sentiment in favor of business 
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giving overwhelmed the objections, even though the 
study, according to the letter with it, “attempted to 
present both sides of the controversy in a challenging 
fashion and with a marked degree of objectivity.” 

Business giving is on the increase, the study 
disclosed. In 1950, it was estimated that $200 
million was spent by business on Christmas giving. 
Now the total is estimated at from $750 million 
to $1 billion a year. Average cost per gift is be- 
tween $8 and $10. 

* ok # 

ONE OF THE OBJECTIONS to Christmas giving in busi- 
ness is that it smacks of bribery. We’re reminded of 
the tax assessor we knew whose territory included a high 
value business district. The assessor’s wife told us this 
story of the first Christmas at their house after his 
retirement. 

“Every year, just before Christmas, we'd put an extra 
leaf in the dining room table because we got so many 
gifts. We did the same thing after John had retired, but we 
needn’t have bothered, because not a darn thing came.” 

In business giving, the recipient is on the list 
not because he’s such a likable fellow but because 
his job makes him seem so likable—and useful 
to the giver. 


* 3% 


DEFINITION: College Years: the only vacation a boy 
gets between his mother and his wife. 


* OK * 


DID YOUR BANK BEGIN paying the 3 per cent interest 
rate on savings as soon as it became permissible to do 
so? Some were forced to by competitive pressures, but 
we believe bankers who adopted the “wait and see” at- 
titude gained an advantage. This opinion seems to be 
sustained by a report from the Financial Public Rela- 
tions Association. Robert E. McLaughlin, assistant treas- 
urer of the New Hampshire Savings Bank, Concord, 
New Hampshire, wrote the report, titled “Interest Rates 
as a Factor in Getting New Savings Accounts.” 


The report presented these two interesting conclusions: 

@ Higher interest rates will attract savings money 
only when accompanied by real promotion 

@ Banking should be dominated by the knowledge of 
its place as stewards of unquestioned security of its 
depositors’ funds, rather than by the questionable prestige 
of spectacular gains or size.” 

Banking has many “promoter types” in key places 
whose prime objective seems to be growth. This type 
makes an impressive showing but does little to add to 
banking’s basic strength and soundness. 


* % * 


WE'D SAY THAT Walter Reuther, United Auto 
Workers president, came out on top in his ex- 
change with the auto companies’ presidents in 
which Mr. Reuther urged car price cuts as an anti- 
inflation move and was told, in effect, to tend to 
his own knitting. The UA chief had the advantage 
of initiative in the exchange. 


As kind of a small postcript to this affair was the 
October 1957 


announcement by Britain’s Rootes group that it is trim- 
ming $39 off the basic price of its Minx family sedan. 
The announcement said, “Despite rising prices of coal, 
steel and transport, we refuse to put our prices up. It is 
an effort to combat the inflationary spiral.” 


* ok * 


Sad note of the times in a classisfied ad of THE AMERI- 
CAN BANKER: “Former president of a $20 million bank 
because of mergers is now available . . .” 


*  * 


EVEN WITH THE RECENT INCREASE making the 
prime interest rate 4144 per cent in the United 
States, this country has the lowest such rate in the 
world. Bolivia has the dubious distinction of hav- 
ing the highest, with a 16 per cent rate, which 
climbs to 25 percent when a tax and other charges 
are added. In Korea, Chile, Greece and Brazil, the 
rate is 12 per cent and up. An 11 per cent prime 
rate prevails in Israel and Peru; 10 in Ecuador; 
91% in Austria and Mexico, 9 in Germany and Ja- 
pan. Countries with five or less include Cuba, New 
Zealand, Panama, Norway, Switzerland and Puerto 
Rico. 


* kK * 


THE HIGH COST OF EMBEZZLEMENT, not only in dollar 
losses but broken banks, was detailed recently for students 
at the NABAC school at the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, by Lester A. Pratt, certified public accountant 
from Washington, D.C. Bank embezzlement losses totaled 
$914 million last year, a figure that has been reported 
before, but more significant, we thought, was the men- 
tion that since 1934 embezzlements were the direct cause 
of the closing of 116 banks. Seventy-eight per cent of 
these banks had deposits of less than $10 million. Another 
reminder of the need for stronger internal controls in 
small banks. 


* Ke * 


THINGS MIGHT be worse. Suppose your errors were 
tabulated and published every day like those of a ball- 
player's? 


* ok * 


BECAUSE OUR OFFICE is on a mailing list of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, we received recently the July issue 
of the “Survey of Current Business.” The 40-page book 
is packed with information, just about all of it in fine 
print tables that produce some squinting, even if a person 
has 20-20 vision. Our squinting perusal produced this 
salary information: average annual earnings of full time 
employees in banking has risen $425 since 1952. The 1952 
average was $3,642; at the end of last year the figure 
was $4,067. Personnel in the security and commodity 
brokerage field, dealers and exchanges, fared much bet- 
ter. The average earnings per employee in this category 
shot up $1,671 in the 1952-56 period, from $6,094 to 
$7,765. 

Those employed in real estate lagged far behind bank 
employees. The average earnings of those in real estate 
was $2,686 in 1952 and hit $3,140 at the end of last year. 
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12th of a Series 








Bank Position Ended Medical 


Aspirations of E. Z. Elleman 


E. Z. (Ernest Zeller) Elleman, pres- 
ident of the Second National Bank of 
Richmond, Indiana, and Independent 
Bankers Association director in that 
state, has been a banker for 47 years 
but still smiles wryly when he recalls 
his “sink or swim” entry into the 
field. 

It was in his home town of West 
Milton, Ohio, back in 1910, that Mr. 
Elleman was catapaulted into the 


ae 
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E. Z. ELLEMAN OF RICHMOND, INDIANA 


banking field—as the cashier of a 
newly-organized bank. Here, Mr. Elle- 
man recounts, is how the heavy re- 
sponsibility for a young man not long 
out of high school came about: 

“T was all set to go to medical 
school at Ohio State University when 
the man who was supposed to have 
been cashier of the new bank died. 
My father and two of my uncles were 
principal stockholders in the bank 








that was now without a cashier. 

“So instead of going to medical 
school I went into the bank. I didn’t 
know anything about it at the start 
but I learned fast and we got along 
all right.” 


New Post in Troy 


Mr. Elleman stayed on as cashier 
of the Citizens State Bank in West 
Milton until 1917, when he exchanged 
his civilian clothing for a suit of 
Uncle Sam’s khaki. He remained in 
the Army until late 1918. 

On his return from service, he re- 
sumed his banking career as vice 
president and cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Troy, Ohio, the coun- 
ty seat of Miami County, in which 
West Milton also is located. 


Mr. Elleman stayed with the Troy 
bank until 1922, when he moved on 
to Dayton as vice president of the 
Winters National Bank and Trust 
Company. Dayton is only 40 miles 
from his present location of Rich- 
mond, Indiana. 

In 1935, the former president of 
Richmond’s Second National Bank 
contacted Mr. Elleman to inquire 
whether he would like to join Second 
National. Mr. Elleman investigated, 
thought the possibilities were good, 
so went into the bank as first vice 
president and a director in 1935. He 
was elected executive vice president 
in 1945 and has been serving as pres- 
ident since 1952. 


Two Bank City 


The city of Richmond, with a pop- 
ulation of about 45,000, has two 
banks. The bank Mr. Elleman heads 
has resources in the 45 to 50 million 
dollar range. When he started with 
Second National, the resources totaled 
about $514 million dollars. 


Second National operates a main 
office and three branches in Rich- 
mond. The main office was remodeled 
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and enlarged recently at a cost of 
more than $600,000. 

Mr. Elleman has been exceptional- 
ly active in leadership of various or- 
ganizations in Richmond. A partial 
list includes the School Board, Rotary 
Club, Community Chest and Country 
Club. He is in the second year of his 
first term as Indiana director for the 
IBA. 

He was married to the former Jane 
Davis of West Milton, Ohio, in Feb- 
ruary of 1918. They have a son and 
two daughters. The son, James D., 
is a Darthmouth graduate and is with 
the Chemical Corn Exchange Bank in 
New York City. One daughter, Mrs. 
Nancy Jane Coith, lives in Cincinnati, 
while the other, Mrs. Elizabeth Anne 
Nicholson, lives in Indianapolis, 
where she is with the Travel Depart- 
ment of the Indiana National Bank. 
There are three grandchildren. 








HERE’S A LIFT FOR YOUNG SAVERS 


No, this young lady did not pull up a 
sawed-off barrel to transact her busi- 
ness with the teller at the First Nation- 
al Bank of Geneva, Illinois. She’s 
standing on a hydraulic lift, which 
whisks Sis or Junior up to 12 inches 
above the floor at the touch of a but- 
ton. It is lowered flush with the floor 
when an adult steps up to the window. 
Bank officials say the lift has been 
effective in encouraging thrift among 
youngsters. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ponte BUILD. & ERECTING (freight & pas- 
senger), S. Cen. Tenn. (Also mchne shop productn 
& svcing. “incl. iy ys opera.) Choice cor. R. 
E. w/8, 300 bs —. & addition. _ 4 ex- 
pand! Write for details: Nets, $20,000! . 8934 





COMM. & INDUST. ELECTRICAL CONTR. N. Centr. 
W. Va. Price $175,000 incl. eqpmt & 5 trucks & ‘57 
sta/wag. Estab. ‘48—Gross sales $275,250. Free 
& clear. XInt. reputa. Employees will sta. Bro- 
chure on req. Ref.-B-9344 





CAR DEALERSHIP, (2 locations) E. Md. (Some used 
cars.) A-1 hwy comm, sites w/modern bidgs 
& compl. fac. 36 empl. in all. ‘56 Sales $822,686 
w/outlet in opera. only 4 mos. Mn office est. ‘39 
w/xlint reputa, & netting $14,850. Write for details 
& photo. Ref. B42639 





3 WHOLESALE ELECTRONIC STORES—Within 100 
mile radivs—3 states mid. east. Heart of indus. 
<a. Pot. untouch. Complete sales, office, del. 
one. Lo overhead, big profit. Gross sales $570, 
$500,000. Brochure on req. Ref. B-62296. 





BUSINESS MART OF AMERICA 
6425 Hollywood, L. A. 28, Calif. 


JOB WANTED 


Man, 38, desires position in a progressive bank 
with bs sandr for advancement. Married, 10 
years of well-rounded experience nl ~ Benn 
commercial bank. Immediate chan 

essary. Dept. 115, c/o The INDEPEND' NT BANKER. 


Food Cost Up, 
But Farmer's 
Share Declines 


Despite the fact that the price of 
farm produced food was 3 per cent 
higher than a year ago during the 
first quarter, the share of the con- 
sumer’s food dollar that goes to the 
farmer is about at the same low level 
it was in the mid-1930s. 


This was disclosed by latest tabu- 
lations released by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Of the 
consumer food dollar, the farmer got 
39 cents in May, the USDA reported, 
almost the lowest since 1935. The 
lowest current share for the farmer 
was the 38 cents recorded in Febru- 
ary. 

The rising trend of food prices will 
continue for the rest of the year, ac- 


cording to the USDA. 





THE PLUS YOU 


From time to time we try to analyze 
our product and our service in order 
to determine whether we give good 
value for our customer’s dollar. Cur- 
rently, we think our customers get 
a little more for their money from 
us than they could elsewhere. Some 
of our more enthusiastic people feel 
that this is an understatement, but 
it will serve to prove a point .. . and 
anyway, we like to avoid superlatives 
in our advertising. 


So, we claim that our customers get 
a little faster service from us, a little 
better quality, a little more accuracy, 
and perhaps a little lower price 
although we would question this in 
some instances. Our binding isa little 
better, our packaging is a little more 
attractive, our lithography a little 
sharper, our imprinting a little clean- 
er, our facilities a little better, and 
our capacity a little greater. Add up 
all of these little things and you have 
part of the reason why each year we 
make more checks for more banks. 


Another “plus” is our ability to 
handle almost any sized order. We 
are attuned to a sixty cent order or a 
million such orders. We can produce 
your package or create it. We can 
interpret the needs of banks because 
we understand check handling. We 
have kept pace with the swing to 
account numbering, and in fact are 
— now all sorts of checks 
earing all sorts of numbers and 
symbols. We have readied ourselves 
for automation and have had some 
considerable experience in the 
handling of magnetic ink. 





















As we appraise our postion, therefore, 
we experience a feeling of confidence 
that we will be able to continue to 
offer just a little more as check 
printing becomes more complex. 
To insure this, we intend to see to it 
that there is no slackening off in 
our efforts to improve our processes. 
The “plus’’ you get from us must 
continue to be our sole appeal for 
your continued patronage. 











E LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL, DALLAS 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, 
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Why don’t 
YOU make 
sure you miss 
none of the 
news in this 
vital 
publication. 
Just fill out 
the coupon. 
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7 Strong Voice 
for 
7 Vigorous Cause 


That's 


THE INDEPENDENT BANKER 


Dedicated to perpetuation of America’s system of 


independent unit banking. 


Each month THE INDEPENDENT BANKER 


goes to 5,200 members of the In- 
dependent Bankers Association and 


more than 600 other subscribers. 





To: THE INDEPENDENT BANKER 
Sauk Centre, 
Minnesota 


YES! Send me THE INDEPENDENT BANKER beginning with the next issue. 
Put it on the basis I’m indicating with an X: 
C] Single subscription for one year (12 issues) ...............0005- $ 6.00 
Group subscription of 3 copies each month for 12 months 
ee NS oil adadwasccdbeaercaccseccanvs’ $13.50 


RB Group subscriptions of 4 or more copies each month for 12 
months are at the rate of only $4.00 each. 














Send me copies each month for 12 months ...... $ 
Name 
MY CHECK 
IS ATTACHED O Position 
Bank 
ND 
ME THE BILL O Town State 
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MR. STENERSON 


MRS. BELMONT 


Richfield, Minnesota — Two 
promotions at the Richfield State 
Bank advanced Helen I. Belmont to 
cashier and Monroe Stenerson to 
auditor. Both had been assistant 
cashiers. With earlier banking ex- 
perience in Montana and Minneapo- 
lis, Mrs. Belmont joined the bank in 
1947, shortly after it was founded. 
Mr. Stenerson is one of the newer 
officers of the bank, having joined 
the staff in March of 1954. He for- 
merly was employed as an agent for 
the University of Minnesota Agricul- 
tural Extension Service. 


San Francisco, California— 
David Packard, president of the Hew- 
lett-Packard Company, manufacturer 
of electronic instruments, has been 
elected a director of the Cocker-Anglo 
National Bank. 


Des Moines, Iowa—Herman 
Kucharo, Des Moines clothier, has 
been elected president and chairman 
of the board of the First Federal 
State Bank here. He succeeds Erwin 
W. Jones, who had served as presi- 
dent for the past three years. 

Also announced by the directors 
was the election of Edwin F. Peters, 
former president of the Still College 
of Osteopathy, as executive vice presi- 
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dent and cashier. Mr. Peters suc- 
ceeds William J. Marks as administra- 
tive officer of the bank. 


Other offiicers elected include Floyd 
L. Fiene, vice president; Margaret 
Johnson, vice president and auditor; 
Kenneth G. Miller, Richard C. New- 
lin and Ardell E. Kurschinski, as- 


sistant cashiers. 
# 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 


—E. Clifton Lancaster has been pro- 
moted to senior vice president of the 
Piedmont National Bank, it was an- 
nounced by Wyndham S. Clark, pres- 
ident. Mr. Lancaster will continue in 
his duties as cashier and trust officer. 
One of the organizers of Piedmont 
National, Mr. Lancaster has been a 
board member since the bank began 
operations in October 1947. He is a 
graduate of Wofford College and the 
Banking School of the South at Loui- 
siana State University. 


Escanaba, Michigan—The Es- 
canaba National Bank has opened a 
walk-in, drive-in bank, said to be the 
first in the Upper Peninsula. Hun- 
dreds of people in the area attended 
a grand opening which marked the 
beginning of the new service. 


Dallas, Texas—Six promotions 
and three retirements at the Federal 
Reserve Bank here have been an- 
nounced by Watrous H. Irons, presi- 
dent. 

B. J. Troy, assistant cashier at the 
Houston branch, was promoted to 
cashier there. 

W. C. Hartung, manager of the 
loan and services department at the 
Houston branch was appointed as- 
sistant cashier. 

Newly appointed assistant cashier 


at the San Antonio branch is Alvin 
E. Russell, who has been cashier at 
the El Paso branch. 

Fredric W. Reed, assistant cashier 
at the San Antonio branch, was ap- 
pointed cashier at the El Pase branch. 

Frederick J. Schmid, manager of 
the transit department at the San 
Antonio branch, has been named as- 
sistant cashier there. 

E. A. Thaxton Jr., acting assistant 
general auditor at the head office, 
was named assistant general auditor. 

Retiring were H. K. Davis, Hous- 
ton branch; F. C. Magee, San An- 
tonio branch, and I. J. Reed, at the 
head office. 

& 


Wausau, Wisconsin—Malcolm 
C. Engstrom, president of the First 
American State Bank, has been nomi- 
nated to be president of The Bank- 
Share Owners Advisory League. He 
is slated to succeed J. Ross Hum- 
phreys, president of the Central Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago. Mr. Hum- 
phreys has been named to the new 
position of chairman of the board. 

R. W. Osterman, president of the 
Rock Island Bank & Trust Company, 
Rock Island, Illinois, was nominated 
for position of treasurer. He would 
succeed Donald J. Still, executive vice 
president and cashier of the State 
Bank of Woodstock, Illinois. 

The league, with nearly 1,200 mem- 
ber banks in the United States and 
Alaska, was formed four years ago 
to protect bankers against catas- 
trophic embezzlements. 
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IN NORTON, KANSAS, the First State Bank gave an ap- 
propriate reward to its Midget League team for winning 
a second place tie in the final standings. As the sign on the 
first car indicates, the team at the time this photo was 


a 


The KC Athletics pleased the young ballplayers that day 
with a 1-0 upset of the New York Yankees. The adult in 
foreground is Father Marx Jones, team manager. The oth- 
er adults, standing behind the second car, are Coach Hiram 
Mapes, Bill Rouse and Ray Farewell. 





taken was about to be “on to Kansas City to see the A’s.”’ 


Chicago, Itlinois—Miss Carmen 
M. McNeill, secretary-treasurer of 
The Old Republic Life Insurance 
Company of Chicago, has been 
awarded a Master’s Degree in Busi- 
ness Administration from the Execu- 
tive Program of the School of Busi- 
ness at the University of Chicago. 
Miss McNeill was the only woman 
member among 51 graduates and is 
one of the few women to have com- 
pleted the course, now in its 14th 
year. 

& 


Newton, Illinois—Harry T. 
Payne, director of the First National 


Bank since 1944, died here recently. 
Formerly, he had been active in an 
abstract, insurance and loan business. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma—Fifty-six 
employees, with a combined total of 
516 years service, have been honored 
at the annual meeting of The First 
National Club of Tulsa’s First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company. Head- 
ing the list of those receiving service 
awards were L. S. McArthur, chief 
teller; W. K. Enoch, head of supply 
purchases and maintenance, and 


Olive Chenhall, savings. Each has 35 











IT WAS A GALA DAY when the Avon State Bank in Avon, Minnesota (Popula- 
tion, 386) celebrated its 50th anniversary. A contest and favors sparked interest 
in the open house marking the event. Inspecting one of the piggy bank favors 
which were given to visitors are, from left, George A. Schmid, president; Mrs. 
Alvina Brix, assistant cashier, and Elmer J. Didrich, cashier. 
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years of service with the bank. 

J. W. Lewis was elected club presi- 
dent. Other new officers are Don 
Turner, vice president; George B. 
Hauger, treasurer, and Martha Sex- 
ton, secretary. 

e 


Kennebunk, Maine—The Ocean 
National Bank has started construc- 
tion of a new building to house its 
Arundel branch in Kennebunkport, 
it was announced by M. F. Eveleth 
Sr., executive vice president. The 
building, of the colonial type, was 
designed by Bank Building and 
Equipment Corporation of America. 

® 

Minneapolis, Minnesota—H. 
James Swanby, assistant cashier and 
manager of the installment loan de- 
partment for the Fidelity State Bank, 
has completed a three year program 
of bank study at the University of 


Wisconsin. 
* 


Chicago, Illinois—Reuben D. 
Beckett has been elected a vice presi- 
dent in the Chicago National Bank’s 
Trust Department, and Vernon Ar- 
mour has been appointed assistant 
cashier at the bank, according to an 
announcement by Lester Armour, 
chairman of the board. 

Mr. Beckett, formerly vice presi- 
dent and trust officer of Mercantile 
National Bank of Chicago, joined 
Chicago National in September. 

Vernon Armour was a bank repre- 
sentative for the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company before rejoining Chi- 
cago National, with which he had 
been associated from September, 
1950, to December, 1952. 
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MR. SAYERS 


MR. LAWRENCE 


Dallas, Texas—Directors of the 
rom Bank & Trust Company have 
eo elected two sen- 
ior vice presi- 
dents and an as- 
sistant cashier, it 
was announced 
by W. W. Over- 
ton Jr., chairman 
of the board, and 

B. (Jack) Gar- 
rett, president. 
The senior vice 
presidents are Jack G. Lawrence and 
Lew C. Sayers. Mr. Lawrence also 
was named secretary of the board. 

Named assistant cashier was A. K. 
Moore. 

Mr. Lawrence recently joined 
Texas Bank & Trust Company after 
having been president of Main Bank 
& Trust Company of San Antonio for 
two years. Previously, he had been 
a vice president and senior loan of- 
ficer at Texas Bank & Trust. 

Mr. Sayers, with the bank for five 
years, is a senior loan officer. A 23 
year veteran of banking and finance, 
Mr. Sayers was a loan examiner with 
the Reconstruction Finance Company 
before joining Texas Bank & Trust. 

With the bank for the past five 
years in the Installment Loan De- 
partment, Mr. Moore recently was 
transferred to the New Business De- 
velopment Department. 





MR. MOORE 


Richmond, Indiana—Appoint- 
ment of three assistant cashiers at 
the Second Na- 
tional Bank of 
Richmond has 
been announced 
by E. Z. Elleman, 
president. The 
three are Robert 
J. Kutter, Wil- 
liam H. Pritchard 
and Basil Bales. 


A native of 





MR. PRITCHARD 
Richmond, Mr. Kutter joined the 
bank in November 1947 and has been 
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A REPORT ON AN AIB conference could be dry as dust, but Verlie Forsyth of 
the First National Bank in Fort Lauderdale, Florida, made hers both interesting 


and attractive, from the front cover, pictured poe © 
and a back cover. Verlie used the “Dear Diary” techni 
visit to a District 5 regional conference in Memphis. 


h four pages of text 
-— to describe her flying 
report’s most exciting 


part told of the trouble she had in locating the airport at Muscle Shoals, Alabama. 
Miss Forsyth is a member of the AIB’s National Publicity Committee. 








MR. KUTTER 


MR. BALES 


head commercial teller since August 
1956. 

Mr. Pritchard became a member 
of the bank staff in November 1953. 
He was associated with a building 
and loan association in Niles, Ohio, 
and later a finance company in Rich- 
mond before joining the bank staff. 

Mr. Bales, who had previous tenure 
with the bank from 1927 to 1944, re- 
joined the bank staff March 1. He 
has been serving as supervisor of the 
bookkeeping, proof and transit de- 
partments, 


Atlanta, Georgia—J. B. Carter, 
secretary of the St. Paul Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company and head 
of the firm’s Atlanta office for the 
past two years, has retired. Mr. Car- 
ter joined the St. Paul 30 years ago 
at the home office. S. A. Manthe, who 


has been a field representative in 
Georgia since 1943, will take over 
administration of the Atlanta office. 


Evergreen Park, [llinois—Ap- 
pointment of Donald J. McCarron as 
manager of the Evergreen Plaza State 
Bank’s consumer credit department 
was announced by Willard Brown 
Sr., president. Mr. McCarron for- 
merly was vice president of the First 
Commercial Bank in Chicago. 


Reading, Pennsylvania—The 
1957 Lending Conference of the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association 
will be held November 13 and 14 at 
the Abraham Lincoln Hotel here. 


Miami Beach, Florida—Henry 
S. Lawley, senior vice president of 
the Mercantile National Bank of 
Miami Beach, died here after a sud- 


den illness. 
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ROBERT MORRIS ASSOCIATES 


The National Association of Bank Loan Officers and Credit Men 
CODE OF ETHICS 
FOR THE EXCHANGE OF INFORMATION 


(Editor’s Note: The following information on the Robert Morris Associates Code of Ethics, 
and the code itself, is printed as a public service by The INDEPENDENT BANKER. Our thanks 
to T. W. Hutchason of Kansas City, Missouri, national chairman of the RMA Credit Ethics 
Committee, and Ralph M. Fox, chairman of the St. Louis Committee, for furnishing the in- 


formation. ) 


HISTORY 


The exchange of credit information between banks 
and commercial businesses by its very nature is a very 
important function and should be handled in a con- 
fidential and ethical manner. 

The Robert Morris Associates, a national association 
of bank loan officers and credit men, was organized in 
1914, and recognizing the need for mutual co-operation 
between banks, formulated a Code of Ethics in 1916. 
The code was revised in 1921, 1948, and again in 1954. 

The Robert Morris Associates have urged use of the 
code in order to maintain the exchange of credit informa- 
tion on the basis that this part of credit activity warrants 
and requires. 

Over the years, the association has had considerable 
success in improving this phase of banking correspond- 
ence and the Committee on Credit Ethics and Practices 
has had only a few complaints of violations of the code 
in recent years. 

However, due to the constant change in the personnel 
of bank credit departments and loan officers, it has been 
found desirable to continually promote the education 


and co-operation of those handling credit correspondence 
by calling attention to the code through banking journals, 
providing speakers on the subject to appear before 
banking groups and devoting some time to the discus- 
sion of the subject at chapter meetings all over the 
country. 

The code consists of twelve items, of which seven are 
concerned with proper standards for making inquiries 
and the other five deal with the confidential nature of 
credit information and its use by the recipient. 


The RMA Credit Ethics Committee reports that the 
majority of complaints received are in connection with 
letters which do not give a proper reason for the inquiry. 
This leaves the recipient in doubt as to what type and 
how much information should be given in the reply, and 
how it will be used. 


Also, there have been some cases where several in- 
quiries on the same subject have been made to several 
banks in the same city without indicating that other in- 
quiries are being made. This causes unnecessary dupli- 
cation of investigations by those receiving the inquiries. 


THE CODE 


—s 


received. 


. The first and cardinal principle in credit investigation is to respect the confidential nature of the information 


. The name of the inquirer, in whose behalf the inquiry is made, should not be disclosed without permission. 
In answering inquiries, the source of the information should not be disclosed without permission. 

. Any betrayal of confidence stamps the offender unworthy of future consideration. 

. Each letter of inquiry should indicate specifically the object and scope of the inquiry. 


Anhwn 


on 


10. 
11. 


12. 


When more than one inquiry on the same subject is sent simultaneously to banks it should be indicated that 
information from their own files is sufficient as other checkings are being made. 


. All letters, including form letters, should bear the manual signature of the inquirer to establish responsibility. 
. The recipient of a credit inquiry is negligent in his duty if he does not read carefully each letter of inquiry and 


answer frankly, to the best of his ability, its specific questions. 


. In answering inquiries, it is advisable to disclose all material facts bearing on the credit standing of the subject, 


including the basis upon which credit is extended. 

Indiscriminate revision of files, when there is no real need for information, is wasteful and undesirable. 

Where periodic revision of file information is made, it may be desirable to give your own experience in the letter 
of inquiry, in order that duplication and unnecessary correspondence may be kept to a minimum. 

In soliciting accounts, it is not permissible nor the part of good faith for the soliciting bank to make inquiries 
from a competitor without frankly disclosing the nature and object of the inquiry. 
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| was getting a little nervous as | 
sat in my office waiting for my old 
friend from ’cross the county to 
drive up . . . I had invited him 
over to our luncheon club and had 
told him to be on time. He never 
is. Our club members got tired of 
waiting on stragglers a few years 
ago and adopted a no-waiting rule. 
The cooks were advised to have 
the meals ready at twelve-ten . . . 
and we wait on no one! The meals 
are family style. The early birds 
get the choice of everything. It was 
surprising how much effect the 
rule had on our attendance. 


But now it seemed I was going 
to be late. However, my fears were 
relieved as I saw my friend park 
the old battered Buick across the 
street and come toward the bank. 
I met him at the door and we got 
in the dining room just under the 
wire. We had to stop at the door 
and wait for completion of “the 
blessing.” 


Views Change 


As we ate we talked shop a little 
and I could see my friend was 
worried a bit. We talked here and 
yonder and after the meeting we 
adjourned to my office. There | 
got him to level off and tell me 
what was ailing him. 

We are not far from the state 
line and he is closer to it than I by 
about 25 miles. He had heard 
something about intrastate bank 
holding company legislation. Of 
course, it was across the line and 
it had no direct relation to his 
bank, but it had started wheels 
turning in his mind. 

I told him that I was surprised 
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that he was concerned about such 
things at all. Previously, I had 
never found him interested. I re- 
called that some months before we 
had talked about the New York 
situation and the stopgap legisla- 
tion passed in that state. “What 
has alarmed you since that con- 
versation?” I asked. 

“Well,” he replied, “I have al- 
ways felt that our state law would 
protect us independents, but now 
I am not too sure about that. I’ve 
been doing some thinking recent- 
ly.” I thought the thinking was 
long past due, but didn’t say so. 

“Yes,” I said, “I remember that 
you were very self-satisfied about 
that when we talked a few years 
ago about out-of-state holding 
companies coming into our state. 
I recall that when I told you there 
was nothing to prevent an inter- 
state holding company from spill- 
ing over into our state, you would- 
n’t believe it. I had to have a little 
argument with you about that. Re- 
member ?” 

“T know, I know,” he said, “but 
that was because I hadn’t had oc- 
casion to look into it. I didn’t 
sense any danger at that time. 
Now, I feel different!” 

“No, you didn’t sense any dan- 
ger, as you put it, at that time,” 
I answered, “and you thought I 


was unduly alarmed. Now, what 
was it you said about the New 
York situation? That was more 
recent, you know. In fact, it was 
just this year.” 

“IT don’t remember,” he said. 
(I kind of doubted that, but again 
I didn’t argue.) 

“Well, I do,” I told him. 

“What did I say?” 


The Narrow Outlook 


“You said—and I well remem- 
ber every word of it—that you 
didn’t see why we here in this 
state should worry about what 
goes on in New York State. That 
New York was a long way off and 
that you didn’t have much time to 
keep up with what went on ’way 
off up there . . . . that you had 
plenty to do at home.” 

And that is just what he had 
told me, almost word for word. 
But I could see that he was waking 
up now. Slowly but surely, he was 
beginning to think and to realize 
one thing: That whenever Inde- 
pendent Banking loses anywhere, 
every independent bank every- 
where loses a little! To be sure, 
what happens in New York State 
is entirely New York’s business, 
but it is related to Independent 
Banking everywhere. I don’t know 
why the idea germinates so slowly 
in some bankers’ minds. My friend 
was one of the slow-to-wake-up 
variety. 


First Steps Are Viial 


Just as surely as an inflationary 
factor dilutes the dollar in my 
pocket and the dollar in a New 
Yorker’s pocket, just as surely 
does Independent Banking, as a 
whole, lose when even one small, 
community-owned bank loses its 
identity. 

The longest journey starts with 
a single step. First steps are im- 
portant. If Independents every- 
where could get the meaning and 
understanding of how much the 
loss of one local battle means to 
the over-all picture, the expan- 
sion of multiple banking would 
be frozen in its tracks! And Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association mem- 
bership would reach the satura- 
tion point! 
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Diluted Dollars Don’t 
Tell Whole Story 


We dutifully noted, in a brief story in this issue, a 
Census Bureau report that personal income had reached 
an alltime high in the United States during 1956. The 
over-all total was $324 billion, which comes out to $1,940 
for every man, woman and child in the nation—before 
taxes, that is. 

Two thoughts crossed our mind while we were writing 
the news piece: (1) the per capita income is just a 
shade more than the $1,750 share of the public debt 
every individual in the nation bears, and, (2) we'd be 
happier if the new record had been established in bed- 
rock-type rather than inflation-diluted dollars. 

If the inflation “water” that has seeped into our 
currency during the past 20 years was squeezed out, 
the figures would show that the total personal income in 
1956 was about $172 billion in 1937 dollars, while the 
per capita would be about $950. 


Jugglers at Work 
With Boxcar Figures 


The battle rages on in Washington over who has saved 
the taxpayers how much. 

Congressional leaders say they have saved between 
$5 billion and $6.5 billion from cuts in the President’s 
budget. 

Mr. Eisenhower has calculated the Congressional sav- 
ings at a good deal less—around $1 billion. 

And now the Budget Bureau has figured that Congress 
made “genuine” savings totaling about $3 billion. 

The discrepancy between the three sets of figures is 
partly explainable by who took into account what, as 
savings. But there is one thing that taxpayers will do well 
to bear in mind. They should be pleased that less will 
be spent than planned, but none of the talk of savings 
uses the word as taxpayers usually understand it. 

The saving is being done, not by cutting the national 
spending from what it had been. It is being done by 
reducing the amount that might have been spent. 

Any husband has been subjected to that technique. 
He is “saved” $5 because a $15 hat was acquired at a 
sale. Even though the hat was not needed, he still is 


out $15. 
THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
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Lo! The Poor Banker 


A study of public opinion about bankers, recently re- 
ported by the president of the New Jersey Bankers 
Association, reveals that the American public holds an un- 
flattering view of bank executives. Tellers are pretty good 
fellows, the report shows, but the man who sits behind 
the desk just off the marble lobby is very conservative 
and stuffy, and usually knows only what he is doing and 
very little about anything else. 


The perfect picture of the stuffed shirt! Just how he 
gets that way, the public apparently doesn’t know or care. 
He was a nice guy when he stood behind the grilled 
window, cashing checks and handing out thousands of 
dollars on payday. But now he is a vice-president he 
seems remote and unapproachable. 


The report was delivered by Charles A. Eaton Jr., to 
a convention of public relations men representing banks. 
It’s easy to predict what will happen now. The public re- 
lations man will rush back to his bank, buttonhole the 
first vice-president and say, “Sam, you gotta smile. Be 
friendly. Step around the desk and grab the customer’s 
hand. How about a fresh carnation for your lapel? You 
must have stolen that one from a cemetery.” And the vice- 
president will groan and flash his teeth. 


The vice-president may well be troubled by this news 
that Joe Public thinks his shirt is stuffed. He’s a little 
thicker around the middle than when he was a young 
teller, maybe, but 10 years will do that to anybody. He 
reads THE WALL STREET JOURNAL and neglects the bowl- 
ing league, but so does the likeable merchant next door. 
So what makes him a stuffed shirt? 


The only real difference between the teller and the 
vice-president is those 10 years. He is a little more in- 
clined, now that he is past 40, to look on juke box music 
as irritating noise than he was when the bank hired him. 
Policemen look ridiculously young to him, and the stairs 
are steeper than they used to be. He can’t get around 
the golf course under 90 any more. That’s the trouble: 
he’s aging a little. 

So give him a break, Joe Public. Some day it will 
happen to you, too, and anybody who says you're a stuffed 
shirt will be asking for a poke in the nose—or at least 
a hot argument. 


The bank executives did not exactly reel under the 
blow but the report did say that as a group they are re- 
garded by the man-in-the-street as a “bunch of stuffed 
shirts.” And just think—they paid good money to find 
that out. If they want this much to be loved, they can’t 
really be such stuffed shirts at that. 


Reprinted from THE PATERSON NEWS, Paterson, New Jersey 
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Purina Dealer Cy Hennes, owner of Hennes Feed Mill, discusses the financing of a new project with 
A. G. Sirek, executive vice president, and Cashier Gene Schmid, of the State Bank of New Prague. 


A veteran banker states: 


“Having a Purina Dealership in New 
Prague means a great deal to all of us,” 
A. G. Sirek, executive vice president of 
the State Bank of New Prague, Minne- 
sota, said recently. 


Mr. Sirek, a past president of the 
Minnesota Banker’s Association who 
currently serves on the Council of 
Administration of the American 
Banker’s Association, continued: 


“Since Cy Hennes became our Purina 
Dealer in New Prague, he has donea 
lot of good, educating and advising 
farmers around here. This has resulted 
in more profitable farming throughout 
the area; and, his efforts have brought 
more business to New Prague.” 


The banker-dealer relationship has 
seen the ups and downs of the live- 
stock industry—$35 a hundred feeder 
cattle that sold for $24 a hundred the 
following year... finished hogs that 
brought 10 cents a pound ... eggs that 
sold for 20 cents a dozen. Yet, the bank 
has never lost a cent on any of the feeders 
recommended by Purina Dealer Hennes. 


The reason: “We rely heavily on Cy’s 
recommendations when feeder con- 
tracts come up before the board.” 


Cy Hennes, a former farmer, obtained 
his Purina franchise eight years ago. 
For the past seven years, he and Bankers 
Sirek and Schmid have worked to- 
gether ...influencing many to make 
New Prague ¢heir place to do business. 


PURINA...YouR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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“HAVING A PURINA DEALERSHIP HERE 
MEANS A GREAT DEAL TO ALL OF 


US” 
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operators are able to post records quickly and efficiently with Nationals. 


A NATIONAL SYSTEM simplifies this bank's accounting procedure. 


“Our G@alional System 
repays its cost every 27” years... 


an annual return of 40% on our equipment investment !” 
—The First National Bank of Dickinson, Dickinson, North Dakota 


“We believe that banking success de- 
pends largely upon efficient account- 
ing equipment. That’s why we in- 
stalled a National System,” writes 
E. A. Nachtwey, President of the 
First National Bank of Dickinson. 
“We find that Nationals have in- 
creased our efficiency, thereby making 
important savings for us in time and 
money! 

“Our National System has greatly 
simplified our accounting procedure. 
It posts all records quickly at mini- 
mum costs. Most important of all, 
our National System gives us printed 


records of all transactions. These 
records, providing complete audit in- 
formation, establish sound control 
over all funds entrusted to us. 

“Our National System pays for 
itself every 2% years through savings 
in operating costs. This is an annual 
return of 40% on our original invest- 
ment! In our opinion, an investment 
of this nature is worth the considera- 
tion of any banker.” 


a 


President of the First National Bank of Dickinson 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK of Dickinson, Dickinson, N. D. 


Your bank, too, can benefit from the in- 
creased economy and efficiency made pos- 
sible by a National System. Nationals pay 
for themselves over and over again. For com- 
plete information, call your nearby Na- 
tional representative. He’s 

listed in the yellow pages 

of your phone book. 





